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RUSSIA AND UNITED NATIONS 





HETHER the United Nations can fulfill its high re- 

sponsibilities under a constant drumfire of attack from 
one of its most powerful members is now disturbing non- 
Communist members of the world organization. Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko’s renewed assault 
before the General Assembly, March 21, made it plain that 
the sweeping offensive launched from the same rostrum 
last autumn by Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev was not a 
flash in the pan. Moscow appears determined to press with 
all vigor its demands for a reshaping of the United Na- 
tions—a reshaping that would make the organization sub- 
servient to Soviet will. Upon the firmness of Western re- 
sistance, therefore, may depend the survival of the United 
Nations as an impartial and effective force in affairs of 
the international community. 


A day before Gromyko addressed the General Assembly, 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk said that “Recent attacks 
upon the Secretary General and proposals to substitute a 
triumvirate for a single executive agent must be looked 
upon as an attempt to reduce the United Nations to in- 
effectiveness.” 


The United States [Rusk affirmed] cannot accept so serious an 
undermining of the agreements and purposes of the Charter. 
We have committed ourselves to the United Nations as an indis- 
pensable instrument of peace. But if it is important to us, so it is 
to the generality of its membership, who must look to it for their 
safety and for attention to their interests in a turbulent world. 


Rusk added that the United Nations must accomplish its 
immediate task in the Congo “both because of the Congo 
and because it [the United Nations] must ready itself for 
other, as yet unidentified, crises in the years ahead where 
effective international action may be the difference between 
war and peace.” ! 


Ambassador Adlai E. Stevenson, principal U.S. delegate 
to the United Nations, had observed in the Security Council 





1 Address at University of California, March 20, 1961. 
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on Feb. 15 that Soviet attacks on Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold and Soviet opposition to U.N. operations in 
the Congo amounted to a declaration of war on the world 
organization. Stevenson called on the new African states 
to “rise in defense of the integrity of the institution which 
is for them the only assurance of their freedom and lib- 
erty.” 


ATTEMPTS TO UNDERMINE U.N. POSITION IN CONGO 


Foreign Minister Gromyko accompanied his general de- 
nunciation before the General Assembly on March 21 by 
demands for specific action in the Congo. He called for 
arrest of certain Congolese leaders, disarming of their 
troops, and recognition by the Genera] Assembly of officials 
of the regime set up at Stanleyville by Antoine Gizenga, 
deputy to the slain pro-Communist Patrice Lumumba, as 
“the fully authorized representatives of the Congo.” Gro- 
myko capped his list by demanding termination within a 
month of all U.N. operations in the Congo and withdrawal 
of all foreign troops. 


The hostile Soviet attitude toward U.N. efforts to save 
the Congo from anarchy apparently represents the Krem- 
lin’s reaction to frustration of early hopes to use the Congo- 
lese crisis to gain a foothold in Central Africa. The Soviet 
Union voted in the Security Council, July 14, to authorize 
Secretary General Hammarskjold to organize a U.N. mili- 
tary force to maintain order in the two-week-old Republic 
of the Congo, in response to appeals from the new govern- 
ment at Leopoldville. Hammarskjold, in recommending 
creation of the force, made it plain that it (1) would in- 
clude African troops but not troops of the great powers, 
(2) “would not be authorized to action beyond self-de- 
fense,” and (3) would not become a party to any internal 
Congolese conflict. 


Adherence to these principles was considered necessary 
to keep the East-West struggle out of the Congo. By the 
same token, the United States and other Western powers 
channeled through the United Nations the economic and 
technical aid subsequently made available to the new na- 
tion. The Soviet Union refused to follow that course. On 
the contrary, it furnished aircraft and military aid di- 
rectly to the Congolese government so long as Lumumba 
remained in power as premier and despite protests by the 
Secretary General. 
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Soviet aid to the Congo eventually was brought to an 
abrupt end by the Congolese themselves. An army coup 
led by Col. Joseph Mobutu deposed Lumumba on Sept. 14. 
Two days later, President Kasavubu gave Soviet and Soviet 
satellite diplomats, technicians and other personnel 48 
hours to get out of the Congo, and his order was obeyed. 
Although new outside aid to pro-Lumumba forces in 
Oriental Province was reported in January, the reports 
were not confirmed. For the past six months Soviet op- 
position to U.N. operations in the Congo has found expres- 
sion mainly in a diplomatic offensive. 


That offensive was sharply stepped up following Lu- 
mumba’s violent death on Feb. 12. Moscow on Feb. 14 
recognized the Gizenga regime in Oriental Province as the 
national government of the Congo? and pledged it unlim- 
ited aid in its struggle against the Kasavubu government; 
declared its complete loss of confidence in Secretary Gen- 
eral Hammarskjold and its decision “not [to] recognize 
him as an official of the United Nations”; called for arrest 
of Mobutu and Moise Tshombe, president of Katanga Prov- 
ince, and for disarming of all troops under their control; 
and demanded liquidation of the U.N. operation in the 
Congo and withdrawal of foreign troops within a month. 


These demands, later to be repeated by Gromyko in the 
General Assembly, were incorporated in a Soviet resolu- 
tion put before the Security Council on Feb. 15 and hotly 
debated.* At his news conference the same day, President 
Kennedy warned that the United States would defend the 
U.N. Charter “by opposing any attempt by any govern- 
ment to intervene unilaterally in the Congo.” Kennedy 
said he found it “difficult to believe that any government 
is really planning to take so dangerous and irresponsible 
a step.” He added that “The United Nations offers the 
best, if not the only, possibility for the restoration of con- 
ditions of stability and order in the Congo.” 


OPPOSITION TO SECRETARY GENERAL HAMMARSKJOLD 


Secretary General Hammarskjold wrote in the introduc- 
tion to his annual report for the year ended last June 15 





2 Similar recognition was accorded the same day by the United Arab Republic and 
the following day by East Germany, Ghana and Yugoslavia. 

3A resolution adopted by the Council on Feb. 21, with the Soviet Union abstaining, 
ignored most of the Russian demands and authorized U.N. measures, including “the 


use of force, if necessary, in the last resort” to prevent outbreak ‘of civil war in 
the Congo. 
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that areas not committed in the major conflicts splitting 
the world were “still considerable.” He suggested that the 
main field of useful activity for the United Nations lay in 
“keeping newly arising conflicts outside the sphere of bloc 
differences.” His attempt to do that in the case of the 
Congo, by carrying out Security Council decisions in as 
impartial a manner as possible, got him into trouble with 
the Russians. They held Hammarskjold responsible for 
checking fulfillment of their ambitions in Africa. 


Khrushchev himself opened the attack in the General 
Assembly on Sept. 23 by calling for abolition of Ham- 
marskjold’s office and its replacement by a three-man board 
representing the Western powers, the Communist powers, 
and neutralist states. When the subject was taken up 
again, Oct. 3, the Soviet premier declared that Hammar- 
skjold had “always been biased with regard to the Socialist 
countries” and had “always upheld the interests of the 
United States and other countries of monopoly capital.” 
Hammarskjold should resign because “It is not proper for 
a man who has flouted elementary justice to hold such an 
important post as that of Secretary General.” But any 
other man in the same post would “fail objectively to rep- 
resent the three different groups of states,” for no single 
individual could function satisfactorily as “the interpreter 
and executor of all decisions of the Assembly and the 
Security Council.” 


When the Soviets returned to the attack on Hammar- 
skjold following Lumumba’s death, their representative in 
the Security Council, Valerian A. Zorin, said his country 
had “not the slightest confidence in the Secretary General 
or his staff.” 4 The Moscow announcement that the Soviet 
Union would no longer recognize Hammarskjold as Secre- 
tary General or as an official] of the United Nations followed 
on Feb. 14. The Soviet press thereupon denounced the 
Secretary General as a “bloodstained puppet,” a “foul be- 
trayer” of the Congolese people, and a “cynical stooge of 
imperialism” who could “only discredit the United Nations 
in the eyes of the people.” 


Although the U.N. Charter makes no provision for re- 
moval of the Secretary General before expiration of his 


* The Soviets bitterly objected that all three of Hammarskjold’s closest advisers on 
the Congo—Andrew W. Cordier, Ralph J. Bunche and Heinrich Wieschoff—were 
Americans, and that Hammarskjold had by-passed Wieschoff’s immediate superior, 
Georgi P. Arkadiev, Under Secretary for Political and Security Council Affairs. 
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term, it is possible that the Communist boycott of Ham- 
marskjold will ultimately force him to resign, as did a 
similar boycott of his predecessor, Trygve Lie. Ham- 
marskjold’s current five-year term runs until April 10, 
1963. He won an ovation from the General Assembly, 
last Oct. 3, when he defied Khrushchev’s demand that he 
resign. Observing that the Russians would hold out for 
an executive triumvirate if he gave up his office, the Secre- 
tary General declared: 


By resigning I would, therefore, at the present difficult and 


dangerous juncture throw the organization to the winds. ... It 
is not the Soviet Union or, indeed, any other big powers who need 
the United Nations for their protection; it is all the others... . I 


shall remain in my post during the term of my office as a servant 
of the organization in the interests of all those other nations, as 
long as they wish me to do so. 


Hammarskjold told the Security Council, Feb. 15, that 
while under normal circumstances he would consider “‘with- 
drawal of confidence” by one of the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Council a reason for resignation, he had re- 
solved in this instance to abide by his earlier decision to 
stick to his post. 


RED HARASSING OF FORMER SECRETARY GENERAL LIE 


The Soviet Union attacked Trygve Lie, but not the office 
of Secretary General, because he supported U.N. interven- 
tion to combat the Communist invasion of South Korea in 
June 1950. Lie’s five-year term of office was due to expire 
on Feb. 2, 1951. When the question of recommending his 
reappointment by the General Assembly came up in the 
Security Council at the end of October 1950, the Soviet 
Union interposed a veto. Council agreement on a successor 
proved impossible because the United States, insisting that 
Lie must be retained as a matter of principle, refused to 
accept any of several candidates satisfactory to Moscow. 
Despite lack of a recommendation from the Council, the 
General Assembly proceeded by overwhelming vote, not to 
reappoint Lie, but to extend his term for three years (to 
Feb. 2, 1954) .5 


Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Y. Vishinsky had warned 
the Security Council that Russia would not deal with Lie 





5 The U.N. Charter prescribed no fixed term for the Secretary General. The Gen- 
eral Assembly voted unanimously on Feb. 1, 1946, for a five-year term. In the same 
resolution it approved a recommendation of the Preparatory Commission that the 
Secretary General be nominated by the Security Council and appointed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and that the same rule apply to reappointments. 
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after his initial term expired on Feb. 2, 1951. Soviet re- 
fusal to recognize Lie as chief administrative officer of the 
United Nations did not at first deter Lie from continuing 
to serve in that capacity. But on Nov. 10, 1952, he told 
the General Assembly that the Soviet bloc’s boycott was 
preventing him from working effectively to establish peace 
in Korea. Because he did not want “to hinder in the slight- 
est degree any hope of reaching a new understanding that 
would prevent world disaster,” he had decided to resign. 


Lie stayed on until Hammarskjold was appointed to suc- 
ceed him the following spring. Before the General As- 
sembly on March 10, 1953, Lie accused the Soviet Union 
of seeking to undermine the authority of the Secretary 
General. Its policy had been, he said, to exert “‘the crudest 
form of pressure, not only against me but against any 
future Secretary General who may incur the displeasure of 
the Soviet Union for doing his duty as he sees it under 
the Charter.” © 


Efforts to reach agreement on a successor to Lie began 
in the Security Council on March 11 and continued until 
March 31. Lester B. Pearson of Canada early won enough 


votes for nomination but was blocked by a Soviet veto. 
Various other candidates, of whom at least two were ac- 
ceptable to Russia, failed to win the necessary number of 
votes. Recommendation of Dag Hammarskjold, then Dep- 
uty Foreign Minister of Sweden, came as a surprise com- 
promise. He was appointed by an all but unanimous Gen- 
eral Assembly vote on April 7 for a five-year term starting 
April 10, 1953. His renomination and reappointment were 
by unanimous vote, Sept. 26, 1957, in both the Security 
Council and the General Assembly. 


*Lie wrote later that the Soviet boycott constituted “by far the most serious 
violation of Article 100 of the Charter that has occurred.”—Trygve Lie, In the 
Cause of Peace (1954), p. 410. Article 100 binds “UN. members “to respect the 
exclusively international character of the responsibilities of the Secretary General and 
the staff and not to seek to influence them in the discharge of their responsibilities.” 











Soviet Union and World Organization 





SOVIET RUSSIA never has joined wholeheartedly in the 
work of any international body or organization it has not 
been able to control. The Russians have regarded their 
participation in the United Nations, as in the League of 
Nations before it, as offering a way to thwart the designs 
of supposed enemies, rather than as a way to build inter- 
national cooperation. Because, according to Lenin, real 
and lasting peace can be achieved only under communism, 
all of Russia’s efforts, inside and outside the United Na- 
tions, have been directed to breaking down the political and 
economic systems of the non-Communist world. 


The Communist view that the nations of the world are 
divided between two basically hostile camps—Communist 
and capitalist—almost precludes the successful operation of 
any world organization of which Russia is a part. Moscow 
continues to hold that there are two concepts of interna- 
tional law, one for the West and the other for the “‘people’s 
democracies.” And it has regarded non-participation or 
non-agreement, in the League of Nations or the United 
Nations, as absolving it of all legal responsibility. 


SHORT-LIVED COOPERATION WITH THE OLD LEAGUE 


The League of Nations, according to the Communist 
Party program of 1919, was “an international organization 
of capitalists for the systematic exploitation of all the 
peoples of the earth.” Lenin said in August 1920 that the 
“so-called League of Nations is nothing but an insurance 
policy in which the [World War I] victors mutually guar- 
antee each other their prey.”’” The Soviet characterization 
of the League as an “imperialist alliance” bent upon en- 
circling revolutionary Russia was understandable in light 
of the occupations of Russian soil by British, French and 
American forces during and after World War I. 


Foreign Commissar Georgi Chicherin explained in 1925 
that the incompatability of the Soviet Union and the League 
resulted from the fact that they were “built on different 
principles” and therefore no community of interest was 
possible between them. At the International Economic 
Conference in 1927 the Soviet delegate declared that the 
U.S.S.R. had no intention of becoming a member because, 
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he said, the League of Nations was “not an instrument of 
peace.” 


With the rise of Nazi Germany, and the withdrawal of 
Germany and Japan from the League, there was a sudden 
change in the Kremlin’s attitude toward the League. 
Russia sought to form alliances and thus to secure itself 
against possible German and Japanese aggression. Vyach- 
eslav M. Molotov acknowledged in December 1933 that the 
League had “exerted a certain restraining influence upon 
those forces which are preparing for war.” 


The Soviet Union became a candidate for League mem- 
bership and on Sept. 18, 1934, by a vote of 39 nations for 
to 3 against, it was formally invited to join. Foreign 
Commissar Maxim Litvinov, addressing the League on the 
same day, said that as long as Russia could “preserve in- 
tact its personality” it was prepared to cooperate “in the 
search for collective security.” 


For the next five years the Soviet delegations at Geneva 
won some measure of world popularity by supporting peace, 
disarmament and collective security. But when Russia, 
after the start of World War II, launched an attack on 
Finland, the League of Nations declared that the Soviet 
Union “had by its own action placed itself outside of the 
Covenant.”* Russia was expelled from the world organ- 
ization in December 1939. 


PARTICIPATION IN ORGANIZING THE UNITED NATIONS 


Despite its early aloofness from the League of Nations 
and its eventual expulsion from that body, Soviet Russia 
played a prominent and influential part in drafting the 
United Nations Charter at Dumbarton Oaks in 1944 and 
in its adoption at San Francisco in 1945. Indeed, the de- 
cision to form a new international organization to maintain 
peace and security was made known from Moscow on Nov. 
1, 1943, at the conclusion of a meeting of the American, 
British and Soviet foreign ministers.® 


From the Soviet point of view, creation of the United 
Nations was motivated solely by practical considerations 





7On March 21, 1961, the chairman of the Italian delegation shouted “How about 
Finland 7?” —_ Gromyko said in the U.N. General Assembly that failure of the 
League of Nations to respond to Ethiopia's appeal for aid in resisting a aggres- 
—_ in 1985 had “brought about world war.” Italy withdrew from the League in 


am representative of the Republic of China also signed the so-called Four-Nation 
Declaration on General Security at Moscow on Oct. 30, 1943. 
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without any admixture of altruistic concern. Russia pre- 
ferred participation in a new world organization to risk- 
ing the possibility that the organization would be turned 
into an anti-Soviet coalition. The Russians did not regard 
establishment of the United Nations as a first step on the 
road to world cooperation. In fact, Stalin originally wanted 
an organization devoted solely to prevention of aggression 
with no provision for any economic or social activities.® 
The Soviet government newspaper /zvestia commented on 
June 27, 1945: 


The establishment of eternal peace between the peoples and the 
immediate elimination of the causes of conflicts and wars is not 
the object of the new organization. Its objectives are more realis- 
tic. It is intended to be an organization capable of averting 
aggression or of curbing an aggressor by the united efforts of the 
peaceful nations. . .. As Stalin pointed out, the problem was to 
create a special organization for the protection and guaranteeing 
of security . . . [and] to put at the disposal of the . . . organi- 
zation the minimum of armed forces necessary for the prevention 
of aggression, and to make it obligatory for this organization in 
case of necessity to use without delay these armed forces. 


The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. voted unanimously 
for ratification of the U.N. Charter on Aug. 29, 1945, for 
there appeared to be no risk in joining a world organization 
in which Russia could block any action not in the interest 
of the Communist world through use of the veto in the 
Security Council.!° 


ABUSE OF THE VETO POWER IN SECURITY COUNCIL 


At conferences leading up to adoption of the U.N. 
Charter at San Francisco the Soviet Union refused to ac- 
cept any provisions that might lead to infringements of 
national sovereignty. Stalin had said that “he would never 
agree to having any action of any of the great powers sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the small powers.” 1! The Rus- 
sian diplomats argued that if authority was to be based on 
responsibility, all initiative and decision must be left to 
those who wield the authority. In an editorial on the 
Dumbarton Oaks conference, Oct. 10, 1944, Izvestia said: 

The four leading powers are placed in a special position . . . not 


because of any privileges or exceptions advantageous to these 
powers, but because of the exceptional responsibilities which are 





® Alexander Dallin, Soviet View of the United Nations (1959), p. 22. 


% For provisions of the Charter which accord a power of veto to the five perma- 
nent members of the 1l-member Security Council—China, France, Soviet Union, 
United Kingdom, United States—see “Veto Power in the United Nations,” E.R.R., 
1946 Vol. II, p. 633. 


1 Edward R. Stettinius, Roosevelt and the Russians (1949), p. 112. 
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placed upon them by the very fact of their importance [militarily]. 
. .. From this it is a natural conclusion that it is essential to 
establish such a procedure in the solution of problems in the 
Security Council as makes it impossible for the Council to accept 
any decision without the consent of all its permanent members. 


The Russians continue to regard the principle of great 
power unanimity as the “cornerstone of the United Na- 
tions.” Addressing the General Assembly on Oct. 29, 1946, 
Molotov said that “Rejection of the principle of unanimity 
among the great powers, which at the bottom hides behind 
the proposal to abolish the veto, would in fact mean the 
liquidation of the United Nations.” 


At San Francisco the Soviet Union had demanded that 
the great powers be given the right in the Security Council 
to veto not only investigation but also the discussion of a 
dispute threatening international peace. The Soviet demand 
threw the conference into a deadlock which was broken only 
when Harry Hopkins, in Moscow on another mission, inter- 
ceded with Stalin; the latter sent word to San Francisco, 
June 7, 1945, to abandon the stand for a veto on discussion 
and adopt a conciliatory attitude in “the interests of the 
success of the conference.” 


It was not anticipated at that time that Russia would 
use the veto power to block all United Nations action not 
in line with Soviet foreign policy. The Soviet Union cast 
its first veto, Feb. 16, 1946, only a month after the Security 
Council had convened in London for its first session.'” 
When on June 26 of that year Russia cast three vetoes in 
one day, Sir Alexander Cadogan, British representative 
on the Security Council, said the manner in which the 
Soviet Union had applied the veto “seemed to many to be 
an obstruction of the general intention of the other mem- 
bers of the Council.” Russia now has used the veto a 
total of 94 times and insists this has been done only to 
save the Council from making grave errors. 


Repeated frustration by Soviet veto of action desired by 
a majority of member states led to adoption by the General 
Assembly on Nov. 3, 1951, of the so-called Uniting for 
Peace resolution, proposed by the United States delegation. 
It provided that when the Security Council is unable to 


%2 The first veto, of a resolution calling for withdrawal of British and French 
troops from Lebanon and Syria, was cast by the Soviet Union “not because Mr. 
Vishinsky opposed the substance of the resolution, but because its language was not 
strong enough to please him.”’—Trygve Lie, op. cit., p. 34. Lie called this action 
an “almost light-hearted use of the veto.” 
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discharge its primary responsibility to maintain the peace, 
because prevented by a veto, the General Assembly may 
be called into special session on 24 hours’ notice to consider 
proposals for collective action. The resolution gave author- 
ity to recommend such action and asked member nations 
to hold elements of their national military forces in reserve 
for possible service as U.N. units. When faced with an 
unfavorable recommendation under the Uniting for Peace 
resolution, the Soviet has usually declared the course rec- 
ommended by the General Assembly “illegal.” 


DEFIANCE OF UNITED NATIONS IN KOREA AND HUNGARY 


When efforts to achieve the unification of Korea by 
diplomatic negotiation failed in 1947, the United States 
took the problem to the General Assembly. An American- 
sponsored resolution calling for elections in both parts of 
partitioned Korea before the end of March 1948 was ac- 
cepted, 43 to 0, the Soviet Union abstaining. After the 
elections, both powers were to hand over all authority to 
the Koreans and withdraw their forces of occupation from 
the country. A United Nations commission was created 
to supervise the elections and the transfer of authority. 
However, Moscow refused to admit the U.N. commission 
to North Korea to supervise the elections or for any other 
purpose and instead announced that a government of all 
Korea had been proclaimed by the Communist Party of 
North Korea. 


The “first international army to fight for collective secur- 
ity” = was brought into being in June 1950 to help South 
Korea repel an invasion from the north by Soviet-equip- 
ped forces. A Security Council resolution, June 27, called 
on member states to “furnish such assistance . .. as may 
be necessary to repel the armed attack and to restore inter- 
national peace and security in the area.” This action was 
made possible by absence from the Security Council of the 
Soviet delegate, who had been boycotting the Council in 
protest against Nationalist China’s continued occupancy 
of a seat in that body. Without mentioning that the Soviet 
Union’s delegate had not been on hand to stop the Korean 
resolution by use of the veto power, Pravda declared on 
July 17 that “No one can respect the United Nations and its 
leading organs since it has become a tool of the United 
States in that country’s aggressive plans.” 





13 Trygve Lie, op. cit., p. 340. 
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When the Security Council was asked by the United 
States, Great Britain and France to take up the critical 
situation in Hungary on Oct. 27, 1956, the Soviet dele- 
gate called the revolt in that country a domestic matter 
and denied reports of a Soviet march on Hungary. Upon 
confirmation of massive Soviet military intervention, the 
Council met and voted 10 to 1, Nov. 4, for a resolution 
calling on the Secretary General to arrange an on-the-spot 
inquiry. The single negative vote was a Soviet veto, but 
the General Assembly under authority of the Uniting for 
Peace resolution called upon the Soviet government later 
the same day “to desist forthwith from all armed attack 
on the people of Hungary and from any form of interven- 
tion, in particular armed intervention, in the internal affairs 
of Hungary.” 


The Soviet Union ignored all appeals and resolutions and 
was condemned by the General Assembly, Dec. 12, for 
“violating the Charter and depriving Hungary of its liberty 
and independence and the Hungarian people of their funda- 
mental rights.” Discussion of the Hungarian question has 


appeared on the agenda of every General Assembly session 
since that time. 


Soviet REFUSAL TO PAy FULL SHARE OF EXPENSES 


Although Russia approved creation of the U.N. Emer- 
gency Force set up at the time of the Suez crisis in 1956, 
it has not paid its share of the costs. It maintains that 
expenses of the force are an illegal charge on U.N. mem- 
bers because the force was not established by the Security 
Council but by the General Assembly. Russia is well 
over $2 million in arrears on its UNEF payments and 
the unpaid shares of members of the Soviet bloc amount 


collectively to approximately 20 per cent of the cost of the 
operation to date. 


The military force sent to the Congo last summer was 
set up by the Security Council, but Russia again has re- 
fused to remit, asserting in this case that Belgium should 
pay for the consequences of its colonialist policy. When 
the General Assembly’s budgetary committee on March 24 
took up a request by the Secretary General for an appro- 
priation of $135 million to pay the costs of this year’s 
Congo operations, Soviet spokesman A. A. Roschin declared 
that the U.S.S.R. would not recognize Assembly approval 
of appropriations for such purposes because “Mr. Hammar- 
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skjold is seeking to induce the Assembly to violate the 
Charter.” '4 


The 15th General Assembly, which recently resumed the 
session recessed last December, has still to deal with the 
financial crisis confronting the United Nations. Hammar- 
skjold announced last year that the organization would 
enter 1961 with a “virtually empty treasury.” Russia has 
paid its basic annual assessment of $7.9 million regularly 
over the past 15 years. However, the Soviet representative 
demanded last autumn that the U.N. budget, now estimated 
at $67.5 million, be stabilized at $50 million and that all 
appropriations in excess of that figure be put into a series 
of “special budgets” to be financed exclusively by the 
nations immediately concerned. 


Ambassador Stevenson, questioned by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee last Jan. 18 on Soviet refusal 
to pay the costs of the U.N. Emergency Force in the Middle 
East or of the force in the Congo, said: “I think that this 
becomes a problem for all of the members of the United 
Nations as to whether or not we are going to tolerate 
refusal to comply with the resolutions about assessments.” 
Stevenson added that “Under the Charter, I believe it is 
clear that a member which does not pay its assessments 
can be suspended and deprived of the privilege of voting.” 
However, that remedy is too drastic to be practical. It 
was disclosed at the United Nations, March 27, that only 
Australia, Ireland and the Netherlands, in addition to the 
United States, had paid any part of last year’s assessments 
for the Congo force. Little more than one-third of the 
total has been collected to date. 





Soviet Proposals for U.N. Reorganization 


WHEN the question of reviewing the U.N. Charter came 
up in 1955, Moscow opposed holding a conference for that 
purpose, asserting that it was being urged only to revise 
the rules on the veto. While still firmly opposing any 





™% Although the Charter reposes all U.N. budgetary authority in the General As- 
sembly, Roschin contended that only the Security Council had power to provide for 
financing of the military force it had established. Before the same committee last 
Oct. 17, Roschin said Hammarskjold had engaged the United Nations in “illegal 
activities” in Laos as well as the Congo. He implied then that Russia would pay no 
part of the costs of U.N. programs in either country. 
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change in voting procedures in the Security Council, 
Khrushchev last autumn put forward proposals which, if 
adopted, would revolutionize the United Nations. In his 
address to the General Assembly, Sept. 23, the Soviet pre- 
mier advocated a reorganization of the Secretariat which 
could hardly fail to paralyze the world organization. At 
the same time he suggested that U.N. headquarters might 
well be moved out of the United States. 


KHRUSHCHEV SCHEME TO Move U.N. HEADQUARTERS 


Khrushchev, his own movements restricted by the State 
Department mainly to the island of Manhattan, called New 
York inhospitable and an “inconvenient place” for the 
United Nations. Switzerland or Austria or even Russia, he 
said, might offer a more suitable home for the interna- 
tional organization. Khrushchev promised that “If it 
should be considered expedient to house the United Nations 
headquarters in the Soviet Union, we guarantee the best 
possible conditions for its work, complete freedom and 
security for the representatives of all states.” 


On his return to Moscow on Oct. 20, the premier ob- 
served that New York “seems to embody the ugliness and 
degeneration of capitalism.” The circumstance that the 
United States was the richest and economically the strong- 
est country in the world after World War II “predetermined 
the fact that the headquarters of the United Nations were 
set up in the United States of America.” He added: 


The order existing in the United States does not facilitate the 
location there of such an international organization. If a head- 
quarters for the United Nations were to be selected now, the 
peoples of Africa, the Africans, would hardly agree to its location 
in a country where Negroes are not regarded as human beings, 
where savage discrimination, even lynching, is visited upon them. 


The Soviet Union, as a matter of fact, was one of the 
original advocates of locating the United Nations in the 
United States. It is possible that representatives of the 
new African states, experiencing difficulty in finding suit- 
able living quarters in New York, would welcome a shift of 
U.N. headquarters to Europe. But practical considera- 
tions militate against any relocation. 


CALL FOR More SECRETARIAT JOBS FOR COMMUNISTS 


Another of the current Soviet complaints about the 
United Nations is that the Secretariat does not employ 
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enough Russian or other Soviet bloc nationals. Moscow 
asked the Secretary General last Jan. 18 to place Soviet 
citizens in at least 50 key posts and to promote Russians 
already on the staff. It contended that U.N. personnel 
policy should be altered to reflect the existence in the world 
of three political power blocs. The latter request was in- 
terpreted as a further effort to breach the fundamental 
policy of filling Secretariat posts primarily on merit. 


The present U.N. staff of 1,168 professional (non-clerical) 
employees includes 44 Soviet citizens but none from Russia’s 
Ukrainian or Byelorussian republics, which hold separate 
membership in the United Nations. On the basis of con- 
tributions to the U.N. budget, with recognition also of the 
desirability of broad geographic representation, the Soviet 
Union would be entitled to a maximum of 168 staff mem- 
bers, the Ukraine to 28, and Byelorussia to 7.15 Article 
101 of the U.N. Charter states: 


The paramount consideration in the employment of the staff 
and in the determination of the conditions of service shall be the 
necessity of securing the highest standards of efficiency, compe- 
tence, and integrity. Due regard shall be paid to the importance 
of recruiting a staff on as wide a geographical basis as possible. 


Under-representation of Soviet nationals has long been 
an issue in the United Nations. The Soviet Union had a 
shortage of personnel trained in world affairs at the time 
the organization was founded. As a result, Soviet citizens 
on the U.N. staff during the first years included some men 
not well equipped for their jobs. Trygve Lie asked Stalin 
on July 23, 1946, “whether he could not send more Russians 
for the Secretariat.” Stalin replied that too few were 
qualified and that he wished to send only the best.1* In 
1951 only 14 of the more than 1,000 staff members were 
Russians. 


U.N. authorities attribute Soviet under-representation 
largely to Moscow’s refusal to let the Secretary General 
recruit Soviet citizens for the Secretariat directly. The 
Kremlin insists that consideration be given only to appli- 
cants whose names it submits, and the majority of those 
proposed do not qualify for the jobs to be filled. Ham- 
marskjold explained last Oct. 18: 





%™Y. Korovin, “Ways of Reorganizing the United Nations Executive Organs,” 
International Affairs, December 1960, p. 7. The Soviet Union has complained be- 
cause nationals of Western countries hold 17 posts of the rank of Deputy Secretary 
General, whereas only one such post is held by a national of a Communist state. 


16 Trygve Lie, op. cit., p. 230. 
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I get lists of candidates. We pick out those who seem to fit the 
vacancies and . . . after a short time of employment, without any 
pre-warning, those recruited go home again or .. . are withdrawn. 
In fact, it is in some cases difficult to keep such a pace of recruit- 
ment as to balance the pace of withdrawal. 


It has been reported that some Russians have been accepted, 
although not fully qualified, because of Moscow’s unremit- 
ting pressure for wider representation on the headquarters 
staff.!" 


Soviet PLAN FOR ADMINISTRATION BY A TRIUMVIRATE 


Khrushchev’s primary demand for U.N. changes, laid 
down in his opening address at the start of the 15th ses- 
sion of the General Assembly last September, concerned the 
office of Secretary General. 

Conditions have obviously matured [he declared] when the post 
of the Secretary General, who alone governs the staff and alone 
interprets and executes the decisions of the Security Council 
and ... of the United Nations General Assembly, should be 
abolished. It is expedient to renounce the system under which all 
the practical work in the period between the General Assembly 


sessions and Security Council meetings is determined by the 
Secretary General alone. 


Contending that “the executive body of the United Na- 
tions should reflect the actual situation that exists in the 
world today,” Khrushchev proposed that the executive be 
made up of “three representatives of the states be- 
longing . . . to the military blocs of the Western powers, 
Socialist states and neutralist countries.” He explained 
that such a triumvirate would “create conditions for a 
more proper implementation of the decisions taken” and 
would guarantee that “the work of the United Nations 
executive would not be conducted to the detriment of any 
of these groups of states.” 


It seems obvious that to lodge the permanent executive 
authority of the United Nations in a three-man committee, 
so constituted as to mirror the basic hostilities of the cold 
war, would make it virtually impossible for the world body 
to function with any degree of effectiveness. The present 
organization of the Secretariat has the backing of almost 





“Igor Y. Melekh, chief of the Russian language section of the U.N. Office of 
Conference Services, was arrested last Oct. 27 on charges of having obtained infor- 
mation on military installations near Chicago for transmission to the Soviet Union. 
The charges were dismissed by a federal judge in Chicago, March 24, on motion of 
the Department of Justice made in consideration of “national and foreign policy 
interests of the United States.” Melekh agreed to leave the country by April 17. 
Half a dozen Soviet nationals employed at the United Nations in earlier years were 
expelled from the United States or left the country under allegations of espionage. 
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every member nation outside the Soviet bloc. Revision of 
the Charter to give effect to the Soviet proposal would re- 
quire the approval of two-thirds of the 99 members of 
the General Assembly and approval of the Security Council, 
in which four nations in addition to the Soviet Union have 
the power of veto. 


Moscow agreed on Nov. 4 not to press its proposal pend- 
ing submission of a special report by a committee of experts 
on the structure of the Secretariat. The report is due in 
May, but a concrete Soviet move in the direction of Charter 
revision may await convening of the 16th General Assembly 
session next September. Meanwhile, Soviet propagandists 
are insisting that continuation of the Secretariat in its 
present form constitutes an obstacle to world peace. 


Hammarskjold said when he addressed the Security Coun- 
cil on Feb. 15 that the Soviet Union has “taken a stand 
which makes it absolutely clear that were the present Sec- 
retary General to resign, no new Secretary General could 
be appointed and the world would have to bow to the wish 
of the Soviet Union to have this organization . . . run by 
a triumvirate which would not function and which most 
definitely would not provide the instrument for all the 
uncommitted countries of which they are in need.” 


The Secretary General warned that “the present effort” 
by the Soviet Union “to blacken the organization and dis- 
credit its representatives” threatened the future of the 
United Nations. He described Khrushchev’s moves as “a 
vain attempt to break through the present United Nations 
set-up so as to open the road to such a change of the struc- 
ture of the organization and its Secretariat as would give 
the Soviet Union the kind of influence it wants outside 
what follows from the rules of the Charter.” 


A continuing Kremlin campaign against the Secre- 
tariat is now to be expected. The Soviet Union has com- 
mitted itself to do all it can to diminish the stature of the 
Secretary General and to hamper his work. Whether or 
not a way can be found to extend Hammarskjold’s term 
of office when it runs out two years from now, Soviet in- 
transigence on this issue poses a serious threat to the 
ability of the United Nations to preserve peace. 
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